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PUBLISHER'S LETTER 

Busted 


“MTA bus drivers struck and killed nine pedestrians 
last year, and eight of those cases involved a driver 
failing to yield while making a turn,” said Paul Steely 
White, head of Transportation Alternatives. MTA 
bus operators must exercise due care.” 

TWU Local 100 president John Samuelsen blasted 
White, calling him a “phony progressive intellectual 
jackass” for praising the bus driver’s arrest. 

- MTA bus driver charged after naming aver 15-year-aid girl in Brooklyn. 

NY Daily News, 2/14/201 5 





GETTING ARRESTED IS A DREADFUL 

experience. It has happened to me three 
times. 

The first and most regrettable time 
was 1986, when I was 15 years old. My 
friend Richard and I stole a hood orna¬ 
ment off an old Mercedes that we 
thought was abandoned. I had planned to 
attach the ornament to a fake gold chain 
and lope around in the style of our teen¬ 
age heroes, The Beastie Boys. Instead, 

I was woken up at midnight by my Dad. 
“The police are here for you,” he said. I 
still break out in a cold sweat remember¬ 


ing pulling the ornament from a shoebox 
buried in my closet and handing it over to 
the officer in front of my parents, totally 
ashamed. My career as an aspiring rapper 
was over. 

My second arrest came in Central Park 
on a Transportation Alternatives car-free 
Earth Day Critical Mass ride in 1998 .1 
have no regrets there. 

The third and final time was the fol¬ 
lowing year. The police came to my door 
at 6:30 am. I answered in a towel. “Paul 
Steely White?” they asked. “We have a 
warrant for your arrest.” I had failed to 


appear for my court date for a ticket I 
received in 1997 for riding my bicycle 
on the sidewalk in Washington Square 
Park. It was stupid of me to ride on the 
sidewalk and even dumber to blow the 
court date. The officers let me put some 
clothes on, then cuffed me and led me 
into the back of their paddy wagon. 

Getting arrested was awkward, incon¬ 
venient and uncomfortable, and I had it 
easy. It also made me think twice, which 
makes sense: arrests are one of the mech¬ 
anisms our society uses to deter danger¬ 
ous behaviors. That’s why I am such an 




ardent believer in New York’s new Right 
of Way Law. 

Last year, the New York City Council 
voted unanimously to pass the Right of 
Way Law, finally making it a criminal, 
arrestable offense for a driver to fail to 
yield to a pedestrian in the crosswalk or 
a bicyclist in a bike lane. The campaign 
to win the law was waged foremost by 
T.A.’s Families for Safe Streets Commit¬ 
tee, New Yorkers who spoke from har¬ 
rowing experience about the deadly con¬ 
sequences of drivers ignoring crosswalks 
and pedestrians. 

They understand better than most of 
us can imagine that driving dangerously 
can have life-altering consequences. 

They know that hitting or killing some¬ 
one with a vehicle has to be more than a 
ticketable offense. 

Yes, circumstances matter, and con¬ 
text is important, and no one who is 
arrested should be presumed guilty, 
but killing another person with a motor 
vehicle or altering a life with a serious 
injury ought to warrant more than the 
same sort of ticket a driver would get for 
not using a turn signal. The Right of Way 
Law, mind you, does not carry with it a 
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particularly serious charge. It is merely a 
misdemeanor, for which most offenders 
will never see jail time. 

New York City’s streets used to be a 
walker’s domain, but since the 1920s, 
sidewalks and crosswalks are all we have 
left. Until the Right of Way Law, cross¬ 
walk incursions by motorists were very 
rarely punished, even in cases where 
pedestrians with the clear right of way 
were seriously injured or killed. If it’s 
an arrestable offense to ride your bike 
on the sidewalk, breakdance on the sub¬ 
way, assemble without a permit or even 
abscond with a hood ornament, it should 
be an arrestable offense to seriously 
injure or kill a pedestrian or cyclist by 
violating their right of way. 

Even a phony progressive intellectual 
jackass knows that. 


Sincerely, 



Paul Steely White 
Executive Director 


Our mission is to reclaim 
New York City’s streets 
from the automobile, and to 
advocate for bicycling, walking 
and public transit as the best 
transportation alternatives. 
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CHANGE IS COMING TO 
QUEENS BOULEVARD 

For nearly a quarter century. Queens' epon¬ 
ymous street has had another name—the 
Boulevard of Death—but activists, elected 
officials and community stakeholders have 
finally convinced the City that the time is 
right for real change along this seven-mile 
thoroughfare. In January, DOT Commission¬ 
er Polly Trottenberg announced that Queens 
Boulevard would be a Vision Zero priority 
in 2015, and a few weeks later her team 
hosted the first of a series of community 
design workshops to rethink biking, walk¬ 
ing, driving and transit along the corridor. 
"Everything is on the table," Trottenberg 
said of Queens Boulevard. "This is where 
we want to showcase some very innovative 
ideas." 


TRUCK GUARDS 

After decades of T.A. advocacy. New York 
City is giving truck guards a try. The low- 
cost, life-saving devices will be installed 
between the front and rear tires of 240 
city-owned trucks to prevent cyclists, 
pedestrians and motorcyclists from being 
caught under the vehicles in the event 
of a broadside collision. Though trucks 
make up only 3.6 percent of the vehicles 
on city streets, they account for 32 percent 
of cyclist fatalities and 12.3 percent 
of pedestrian deaths. The guards cost 
about $3,000 per truck. They have been 
introduced in Boston and Portland, and in 
England, where fatalities from collisions 
between cyclists and trucks fell 61 percent 
after widespread implementation. If the 
protective measures prove successful 
here, the City will consider expanding the 
program to an additional 4,700 trucks. 


LOCAL NEWS 

Milestones 


TEN YEARS OF RIDING 
TO REMEMBER 

New York City will host its Tenth 
Annual Ghost Bike Memorial 
Ride on April 19th. The event, 
which brings together advocates, 
activists and families and friends 
of victims of traffic violence, 
is a powerful occasion and an 
opportunity to reflect on the City's 
progress and the potential for 
even more life-saving changes. 
The first ghost bikes were created 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 2003. 
There are over 610 ghost bikes 
that have since appeared in 
over 210 locations around the 
world. For more information on 
ghost bikes in New York City 
and the Tenth Annual Ghost Bike 
Memorial Ride on April 19th, visit 
www.ghostbikes.org. 


UNKNOTTING THE 
BOWTIE 

The tangle of streets cutting 
around Lincoln Center will 
soon get a lot more orderly 
thanks to the tireless work of 
Transportation Alternatives, the 
Manhattan Activist Committee, 
the DOT, Manhattan Community 
Board 7 and local stakeholders. 
After months of planning and 
collaboration, the City and the 
community have decided to 
move forward on a plan that 
includes a continuation of the 
Columbus Avenue protected 
bike lane, three turn bans, new 
concrete elements, a painted 
sidewalk extension, five new 
crosswalks, the shortening of 
four existing crosswalks and the 
widening of openings on the 
north side of the Broadway Mall. 
Construction is scheduled to 
begin this summer. 


City Hall 
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What do you do? Pm a chef, a restaura¬ 
teur, a cookbook author, a journalist, a 
husband and a cyclist. 

So you’re keeping busy? I am. Yes, 
definitely. 

When did you start riding a bike? 

My dad was really into cycling. He loved 
the lore of Italian bike racing, so I was 
around bikes a lot as a kid. Growing up 
in Vermont, Pd tear around and build 
jumps and get crazy, but I didn’t get 
serious about cycling until around 1993, 
when I got my first really great moun¬ 
tain bike—a lugged steel KHS frame, 
pink and blue, with the first generation 
RockShox suspension. That bike trav¬ 
eled with me to college in Michigan, 
then to Costa Rica, then to Spain. It 
was stolen before I made it back to the 
States, but by then I had the bug. I raced 
pretty seriously for a bunch of years 
after that. 


Do you think your love of cycling has 
a relationship with cooking and your 

Yes, absolutely. On the 
most basic level, I think riding a bike 
can make people really, truly happy, and 
so can a great meal. It’s in my nature to 
want to make people feel that way. In a 
more primordial sense, I think eating and 
moving and sleeping are the three pillars 
of life. Eating well and moving well and 
sleeping well are bound together in this 
virtuous cycle. Good food makes for good 
cycling and good sleep and vice versa and 
on and on. 

Gan you elaborate? For more than a 
decade, I struggled with debilitating rheu¬ 
matoid arthritis. I was in near-constant 
pain until I met a doctor who wanted to 
tackle the causes, not just the symptoms. 
He changed my diet drastically, cutting 
carbs and adding fat, and said, “Try it for 
six months.” Six months to the day, I felt 
good enough to drag my old road bike 


out of storage, pump up the flat tires and 
take a lap in Prospect Park. I walked the 
hill, but I came home smiling ear to ear 
and rewarded myself with a good meal 
and a good night’s sleep. The next day I 
rewarded myself with another ride—two 
laps—and it’s been going on and on since 
then, riding five or six days a week. 

What’s your favorite ride in the city? 

Anything but Route 9W! No, not really, but 
I like variety and adventure. Truthfully, my 
favorite riding in the area is mountain bik¬ 
ing in New Jersey or Upstate New York. 

What’s your post-ride recovery meal? 

Water. It’s all about the water. Beyond 
that, it depends on what I’ve eaten 
recently. After changing my diet, I burn 
way more fat than carbs, so my metabo¬ 
lism has changed. I can get up, have a cup 
of coffee and ride 60 miles without food. 
Before, when I was racing, I carb loaded, 
and I’d bonk occasionally. 

So when you do eat on the bike, what’s 

your snack? Beef jerky. Maybe sardines. 
Tuna and avocado wrapped in nori. If 
I eat a breakfast before a big ride, it’s 
quinoa porridge with eggs and bacon or 
maybe savory oatmeal. 

Yum! We’re just opening El Colmado 
Butchery on Little West 12th Street, close 
to the Hudson River Greenway. In addi¬ 
tion to a full-service butcher, we’re going 
to have a lot of cyclist-oriented snacks 
like that and a special roast from Brook¬ 
lyn Roasting Company for some serious 
coffee, too. 

Last question: as a New York City 
cyclist, what’s the one thing that you 

think could make cycling better? I’d 

like to see the City do even more to 
encourage cycling. I’d like to see bike 
racks on buses. I’d like to see legislation 
that keeps cyclists safe. I’d like to see 
more bike parking, so no one ever has to 
lock to a pole or a tree. I’d like to see more 
helmets. I’d like to see better behavior 
from everyone, us cyclists included. 

That’s a lot more than one thing. 

Like you said, I keep busy. ■ 
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BIKE NEWS 

Can the City Keep Pace with 
Citi Bike’s Expansion? 


WHEN IT LAUNCHED ALMOST TWO 

years ago, Citi Bike took New York by 
storm. In a few short months, it set rider- 
ship records, changed the culture of local 
streets and proved popular on even the 
nastiest days. But with a massive system 
expansion on the horizon and new sta¬ 
tions slated to open shortly, advocates, 
elected officials and everyday cyclists 
are asking whether the de Blasio admin¬ 
istration is doing enough to give new Citi 
Bike riders safe spaces to cycle. 

“The Citi Bike program has been a 
massive success,” said T.A.’s Deputy 
Director Caroline Samponaro. “One of 
the reasons for that is the underlying 
bike infrastructure that was already in 


place when it opened. For these next 
phases to live up to their true potential, 
safe, protected, user-friendly bike lanes 
need to be on the ground in the expan¬ 
sion areas.” 

This year, Citi Bike plans to expand 
the system into Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
Williamsburg, Greenpoint and Long 
Island City. A second phase, scheduled 
for between 2015 and 2017, would add 
new stations in Upper Manhattan and 
further south in Brooklyn. All told, the 
system will expand from 6,000 bikes at 
330 stations to 12,000 bikes at 700 sta¬ 
tions. 

Though there is some high-quality 
bike infrastructure in the neighborhoods 


that will soon see Citi Bike stations, it's 
a far cry from the density and quality in 
Manhattan south of 60th Street, where 
the vast majority of trips currently take 
place. Even more troubling are the areas 
in the expansion plan that have a dearth 
of safe-cycling opportunities for com¬ 
mute-minded cyclists, like the Upper 
West Side, which lacks a traffic-protect¬ 
ed northbound route, or the Upper East 
Side, where a traffic-protected south¬ 
bound route is largely absent. 

Thomas DeVito, T.A.’s Senior Orga¬ 
nizer, said that activists have already 
been organizing, meeting with elected 
officials and making sure that com¬ 
munity stakeholders are aware of the 
problem. “In January, there was a great 
meeting hosted by DOT and Citi Bike. 
Their people are aware of the issue. Now 
we have to make sure it’s thoroughly 
addressed before the expansion opens,” 
he said. ■ 



CITI BIKE IS SET 
TO ADD 6,000 
MORE BIKES. 

ARE NEW YORK’S 
STREETS READY? 


Premshree Pillai 




















Andrew Hinderaker 
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ALISON FOUNDED THE VISION ZERO YOUTH COUNCIL AFTER HER FRIEND SAMMY COHEN ECKSTEIN WAS HIT AND KILLED BY AVAN DRIVER. 


How old are you? 14. 

Where do you go to school? 

Brooklyn Tech. 

How did you get involved in the fight 
for safe streets? It all started when my 
friend Sammy was run over. Like a lot of 
people after that, I wanted to do some¬ 
thing to make things better. I talked to 
Sammy's parents and Council Member 
Brad Lander and they helped me create 
the Vision Zero Youth Council. 

What does the Youth Council do? 

We're a group created for students in 
grades four to twelve committed to rais¬ 
ing awareness for safer streets. For the 
moment, since we're a new group, we're 
focused on spreading the word. Later, 
we want to work with Families for Safe 
Streets, Transportation Alternatives and 
other groups that were already formed 
to get Vision Zero to Vision Zero. 

How many people are involved? At 

meetings, we've had 30 kids. On social 
media, we have a few hundred followers. 


Have you gotten a strong response? 

Yes. From parents and teachers and, 
most importantly, from other young 
people. I get emails from students who 
want to join. From people who want to 
find something like this. And people are 
so willing to help. My English teacher has 
really spread the word. 

What's the source of your success? 

I think there's a lot of untapped energy 
among younger New Yorkers. We're 
doing our best to plug into that. The 
other groups fighting for safe streets 
don't have activities that appeal in the 
same way. We know social media, we can 
try all these new angles, and, statistically, 
we're most at risk, so it's close to home. 

Have you always wanted to get 

involved in community activism? 

Yes, but really, I saw a need with this, so I 
did something. I started things, and now 
I'm not going to stop any time soon. And 
it excites me. Each time I have to host a 
meeting, it excites me. I love seeing new 
faces, meeting new people, having new 
opportunities to make changes. 


What's it like working with T.A.? I've 
worked with Caroline Samponaro [T.A.'s 
Deputy Director] a lot. She has helped 
me plan and set goals and the whole 
organization has been really helpful. 

If you had five minutes to talk to 
Mayor de Blasio, what would you tell 
him? I'd tell him about the Vision Zero 
Youth Council: That there's a group of 
kids who want changes to their streets 
and who feel the threat of dangerous 
traffic. I'd tell him how much support 
Vision Zero has, not just from older 
adults and advocates but from the kids 
who are most at risk. ■ 


FOLLOW THE VISION ZERO 
YOUTH COUNCIL AT 
Facebook.com/ 

Vision ZeroYouthCouncil 

AND ON INSTAGRAM 
@A/ision_zero_youth_council. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S BIKE SHOP 


TWO MANHATTAN LOCATIONS 


UPTOWN 


DOWNTOWN 















The Street Plans Collaborative and Carly Clark 
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Can New York City 
Afford Vision Zero? 



A LIFE-SAVING VISION FOR THE BRONX’S GRAND CONCOURSE, A DANGEROUS ARTERIAL STREET 


"YOU KNOW THE OLD SAW ABOUT 
the definition of insanity being doing 
something over and over and expecting a 
different result?” Transportation Alter¬ 
natives' Deputy Director Caroline Sam- 
ponaro asked Reclaim recently. “That's 
what the City is doing with our streets,” 
she said, “and it really is insane that 
they're expecting a different outcome.” 

On paper, at least, there has never been 
abetter time to be a pedestrian, cyclist or 
driver in New York City. Traffic fatalities 
and injuries are at, or near, an all-time 
low, the administration has adopted a 
Vision Zero philosophy that prioritizes 
the safety of all streets users, and the City 
Council is backing that stance up with 
a variety of legislation aimed at making 
planning easier, activists more informed 
and drivers more accountable. Agencies 
from the NYPD to the DOT are doing 
their part as well, enforcing laws and 
building traffic-calmed safe streets that 
are proven to save lives. 

“Everything that the City is doing is 
good,” Samponaro said. “The problem is 

that it isn't enough. The pace is too slow, 

I 


and we're starting to see diminishing 
returns in terms of how many more lives 
are saved each year.” 

“If we want to get serious about 
achieving Vision Zero” she said, “we need 
to do a lot more.” 

Jon Orcutt, who served as DOT Policy 
Director under Commissioner Janette 
Sadik-Khan, agrees. “The low-hanging fruit 
was harvested years ago. If the City wants 
to get serious about really reducing traffic 
injuries and fatalities, it's going to have to 
start making bigger changes,” he said. 

With this new reality in mind, Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives released The 
Vision Zero Investment: Why New York 
must rebuild its most dangerous streets. 

The report argues that making a sig¬ 
nificant push to rebuild New York City's 
arterial streets is exactly the kind of bold 
change that New York City needs to 
achieve its stated goal of zero fatalities 
and serious injuries. In fact, that goal is 
unachievable without overhauling the 
city's arterial streets. 

“Roadways like Queens Boulevard, 
Atlantic Avenue and Sixth Avenue are 


the site of the most traffic fatalities, even 
though arterial streets make up only 15 per¬ 
cent of the road network,” the report states. 

And it asserts that, “Every year, as 
many as 50 fatalities and 1,200 serious 
pedestrian injuries could be prevented if 
the City reconstructs all arterial streets 
with complete street design changes.” 

According to Alana Miller, T.A.'s Policy 
Manager and a lead author of the report, 
“As they're built now, New York's big, 
wide arterial streets are designed no dif¬ 
ferently than streets in Los Angeles or 
Louisville, but here our streets have an 
enormous amount of pedestrian traffic. 
We need a new type of arterial street.” 

New York City's Department of 
Transportation knows as much. In 
the past year, they initiated an “Arte¬ 
rial Slow Zone” program, published 
borough-specific Pedestrian Safety Action 
Plans that focus on big streets and most 
recently committed $250 million to a 
“Great Streets” initiative to improve 
safety on Queens Boulevard, the Grand 
Concourse, Atlantic Avenue and Fourth 
Avenue in Brooklyn. 
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FROM TOP TO BOTTOM, VISION 
ZERO-INSPIRED DESIGNS FOR 
HYLAN BOULEVARD IN STATEN 
ISLAND, ATLANTIC AVENUE IN 
BROOKLYN AND SIXTH AVENUE 
IN MANHATTAN. 




The Street Plans Collaborative and Carly Clark 





























NYC DOT 
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Like everything else the City has done 
on the Vision Zero front recently, these 
are good steps, but advocates like Sam- 
ponaro wonder whether they're enough 
to really make a difference. “The Great 
Streets initiative is good. It's smart. 

It's the right thing. But it's a drop in the 
bucket. Four big streets are just a fraction 
of the many, many big streets we need to 
get serious about." 

"IN TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION TERMS, 
VISION ZERO IS 
DIRT-CHEAP. IT'S 
CHEAP AND IT 
SAVES A LOT OF 
LIVES." 

Miller said, “The city is dedicating a 
good chunk of money to these projects 
and the best part is that they've commit¬ 
ted to expediting the process so the four 
streets are transformed in four years 
instead of 10." 

“But it's only four streets," she contin¬ 
ued. “And it's only a portion of the street 
reconstruction budget. Where is the rest 
of the reconstruction money going? Why 
aren't all the reconstruction projects 
Vision Zero projects? What about the rest 
of the streets and all the other neighbor¬ 
hoods where pedestrians and cyclists are 
in danger?" 

Financial limits are, of course, a very 
real concern. When the DOT released its 
Pedestrian Safety Action Plans , Commis¬ 
sioner Trottenberg said, “I feel like there 
is a lot of interest in the things we're 
doing, but we are at capacity right now 
in terms of the folks we need to go out to 
communities, to do the planning, to make 
sure that we're having a great dialogue 
with elected officials and with the public. 
We really have to think about being a big¬ 
ger agency than we are right now." 

For Orcutt, this is a familiar refrain 


from his days at the DOT. The Mayor 
could easily find the money for the DOT 
to double its Vision Zero efforts, accord¬ 
ing to Orcutt. “The numbers sound big," 
he said, “but in a $ 75 billion annual City 
budget, it's not much. In transportation 
terms, Vision Zero is dirt-cheap. It's 
cheap and it saves a lot of lives." 

What's more, as The Vision Zero 
Investment report points out, traffic 
crashes cost the City far more than a 
ramped-up Vision Zero program ever 
would. According to Comptroller Scott 
Stringer, the City paid out nearly $90 mil¬ 
lion to pedestrians hit by agency-owned 
vehicles between 2007 and 2014. Based 
on National Highway and Traffic Safety 
Administration data, the total cost of all 
traffic crashes in New York City is $12 bil¬ 
lion annually. 

“The way it works currently," Sam- 
ponaro said, “we're not willing, as a city, 
to spend a little bit now and save a lot in 
the long run—with the added benefit of 
saving hundreds of lives and preventing 
thousands of life-altering injuries along 
the way." 

To fix the situation, The Vision Zero 
Investment recommends that the City 
expand the DOT'S operating budget so 
that it can complete more than the 50 
Vision Zero projects it has on the calen¬ 
dar each year. Miller thinks completing 
80 to 100 projects is within reason. At 


the very least, she says, the DOT must 
define and prioritize its annual projects 
focusing on the corridors outlined in its 
borough-specific Pedestrian Safety Action 
Plans. 

In addition, the report argues for dou¬ 
bling the DOT'S capital budget for street 
reconstruction. According to Miller, this 
would not only ensure that all of New 
York's deadly arterial streets are aligned 
with Vision Zero principles, but also 
bring the City's arterial street recon¬ 
struction schedule down to a 50-year 
lifecycle—an accepted industry stan¬ 
dard—as opposed to the 100-year life- 
cycle that keeps New York City's roads 
pothole-filled and crumbling. 

Asked about the report's reception, 
Miller said, “I think it's saying what a lot 
of the higher-ups at DOT have known 
for years, what a lot of the City Hall folks 
who've taken the time to drill down on 
this stuff are starting to realize and what 
a City Council, who has really champi¬ 
oned Vision Zero and livable streets, 
knows first hand: real change takes real 
investment." 

Asked the same question, Samponaro 
said, “The report tells a simple truth: 
There's room in the City budget to save 
50 lives this year and next year and every 
year after that. Now the City has to find a 
way to do it." ■ 
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TRAFFIC JUSTICE 

Brooklyn District Attorney 
Kenneth P. Thompson 


AS BROOKLYN DISTRICT ATTOR- 
N E Y, Ken Thompson is determined to 
make New York City's streets safe and 
just. Reclaim sat down to discuss how 
he thinks that change is going to hap¬ 
pen, what inspired him to get involved 
and where the fight for livable streets is 
going. 

What put this issue on your radar? 

Pll tell you what put it on my radar. There 
was an incident in November of 2013 in 
my neighborhood. It involved a young 


child named Lucian Merryweather. He 
was only nine. It was November. It was a 
Saturday. It was a clear day. It was a beau¬ 
tiful day. He was walking down the street 
with his mother and his five-year-old 
brother. They were on the sidewalk near 
DeKalb Avenue. A man named Anthony 
Byrd ran him over and killed him. 

I have a daughter who is ten and a 
son who is eight. I felt for the parents of 
Lucian Merryweather. And so I believe 
that we can do better as a borough and a 
city in making our streets safer. 


I met with Lucian Merryweather's 
parents after I took office. It might have 
been January of 2014. It was shortly 
after I took office. No matter what I said 
to them, they were inconsolable. I will 
never forget that meeting—just like 
when I met with the father of Moham¬ 
med Uddin, the 14-year-old brilliant 
young boy from Brooklyn Tech, who was 
killed in November of 2014. 

I believe there's a greater role for 
district attorneys to play in keeping our 
streets safe. I think that, in the past, 
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"IF WE CAN'T 
PREVENT THESE 
TRAGEDIES—AND 
I THINK WE CAN 
PREVENT A GREAT 
NUMBER—IF WE 
CANT PREVENT 
THESE, THEN I WANT 
TO MAKE SURE 
WHEN THEY DO 
OCCUR, THERE'S 
A PROSECUTOR'S 
OFFICE THAT 
WILL TAKE THEM 
SERIOUSLY " 


some have argued that when these 
incidents happen, they're an accident. 
Quite often, the victim is blamed for the 
incident without a real full-blown inves¬ 
tigation. I think we need to change that. 
That is what motivated me as a father, as 
a concerned citizen and as the D.A. That 
is what prompted me to act. 

And then I had Council Member Brad 
Lander, who I have great respect for, 
reach out to me. He brought Mohammed 
Uddin's father to see me. Mr. Uddin cried 
through that whole meeting. Brad and I 
had some followup conversations about 
what we could do. The takeaway was that 
we should bring folks together—safety 
advocates, members of the NYPD, mem¬ 
bers of my office and others—to see if 
we could do better in Brooklyn. That's 
what we're trying to do with the Driver 
Accountability Taskforce we created. 

Could you tell us a bit more about 
the Taskforce? 

We had a preliminary meeting at the end 
of last year—a small meeting with Coun¬ 
cil Member Lander and just a few folks. 
Families for Safe Streets and Trans¬ 
portation Alternatives were there. At 


that meeting, I suggested we have a sort 
of summit; that we should have more 
people around the table. I said let's plan 
it, let's do it, let's bring the stakeholders 
together. We had our first meeting about 
a month ago. It was well attended. We 
had people from probation. Judge Cal¬ 
abrese from Red Hook was there. We had 
so many folks at the table and some of my 
top executives were there—Eric Gon¬ 
zalez, my second in command. The goal 
is to see how we can come together to 
prevent these tragedies from happening, 
and to figure out how we, and the court 
system, can prosecute these cases and 
work on restorative justice models. In 
the Lucian Merryweather case, no matter 
what sentence the defendant got, that 
family will never be the same. I do think 
that we can do better as prosecutors in 
terms of helping families of victims heal. 
A sentence is not solely the answer. Quite 
often they want to know why. They want 
people to know what the defendant's 
actions meant; how they impacted a fam¬ 
ily. We're having those discussions. 

So you want to bring a restorative jus¬ 
tice model into this process? 

Yes. We talked about that. We're still 
talking about that. I think that if we could 
do that we would help victims, their 
families, and also educate the people of 
Brooklyn about how serious these mat¬ 
ters are. Not that the people of Brooklyn 
don't think these issues are serious, but 


I think we could do more than just call 
these incidents an accident. That's why 
the NYPD investigation unit is no longer 
called the Accident Investigation Squad. 
There's more to it. As the D.A., I intend 
to do my part. With Vision Zero now a 
law, we're going to have more cases that 
we probably would not have had before. 
I'm looking forward to it. I think people 
are meeting in good faith to see how we 
can make the streets better in Brooklyn 
and hopefully throughout the city. 

Do you want your work here to serve 
as a model for the other boroughs? 

I hope that our work in Brooklyn is a 
model for the country. This is not a 
unique New York City problem. In Chi¬ 
cago, Miami, Los Angeles, I think there 
are probably efforts afoot or efforts that 
should be initiated to make those streets 
safe, too. We here in Brooklyn can lead 
the country in many ways. I'm not being 
arrogant. Brooklyn, as a standalone, 
would be America's fourth largest city. 
We have to look nationally, not just city¬ 
wide. 

What can your partners at the DMV 
and the NYPD do to help push this 
agenda forward? 

We have to look at how we can work 
more collaboratively with respect to 
the investigation of these matters. 

When something like this happens, if 
somebody survives, that person has evi- 



BROOKLYN RESIDENTS 
GATHER IN FORT 


GREENE PARK AFTER 
THE DEATH OF LUCIAN 
MERRYWEATHER. 
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dence, there are witnesses on the scene, 
there’s often video surveillance, there 
are experts. I think we all have to work 
closely to get to the truth. We can do that 
more efficiently. With respect to the loss 
of the privilege of driving, I think that’s 
important. Maybe we should figure out 
how we can make it clear that reckless 
driving will not be tolerated. There’s only 
so much we can do as prosecutors with 
respect to this area. 

We just convicted a guy named Julio 
Acevedo a few weeks ago for criminally 
negligent homicide and manslaughter in 
the second degree for killing a beautiful 
couple and their baby. That was not an 
easy case to win, and we did. I put some 
of my best lawyers on that case: Gail 
Dampf, the Chief of Vehicular Grimes, 
and Tim Gough, the Chief of the Grey 


Zone—and they delivered justice for 
that family and for Brooklyn. 

What makes these cases so hard to win? 

You have to often prove that the defen¬ 
dant was morally blameworthy. It’s not 
just that the person was engaging in bad 
driving, but that there was some particu¬ 
larly egregious conduct. When we call 
these cases accidents—and we have for 
many years—as soon as we put that term 
out there, I think that people assume that 
the person was not at fault because we all 
have accidents. We drop things, things go 
wrong. We have to be careful in how we 
describe these tragedies. When you say, 
“It’s an accident,” people think, well, it 
could have been me. And often the evi¬ 
dence isn’t clear cut. When the officers 
arrive on the scene you have only the 


remnants of what happened. You don’t 
know exactly what happened. It’s just 
not easy to win these cases. Julio Acev¬ 
edo, we alleged, was speeding and killed 
that young couple, but it was not an easy 
case to win. 

Does setting the threshold at “moral¬ 
ly blameworthy” make justice harder 
to find for people who weren’t in that 
sort of situation but still suffered 
from a driver’s negligence and hor¬ 
rible decision-making? What about 
the gray area? 

That’s why these cases are so hard to 
handle, and why I’m willing to be part of 
a taskforce to educate the public. I don’t 
think there’s one answer to prevent¬ 
ing these cases or prosecuting them, 
but I think we have to take a different 
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approach. I think it's critical that we have 
the safety advocates and the legislators 
like Council Member Lander, that we 
have the NYPD and prosecutors at the 
table, along with others. It's not about 
assigning blame. It’s about figuring out 
how we can educate the people of Brook¬ 
lyn more, and how we can come together. 
If we can't prevent these tragedies—and 
I think we can prevent a great number— 
if we can't prevent these, then I want to 
make sure when they do occur, there's a 
prosecutor's office that will take them 
seriously. 

Can you put this in the context of the 
MTA bus drivers recently arrested 
for failure to yield? 

I met with Transit a few weeks ago. They 
made a strong argument about the blind 
spot that bus drivers have. They were 
very clear that this is something that bus 
drivers are told in the academy—about 
how to navigate around this blind spot. 
And they made a good point about how 
they're required to follow routes. They 
don't have a choice about this left turn or 
that busy street; about these challenges 
or those dangers. They have to do it. It 
was instructive to hear their views and 
their perspective. I think we, as prosecu¬ 
tors, need to know that. We need to know 
how we all can make our streets safer. I 
don't want one group pitted against the 
other. 

When I was running for D. A. it struck 
me that in many of the vehicular fatali¬ 
ties, the victim was blamed. I wasn't in 
office yet, but now I can work with T. A., 
with Families for Safe Streets and with 
others to get more information; to see 
how we in the Brooklyn D.A.'s office 
can do better. This is the third largest 
district attorney's office in the country. 
As of September, we'll have 550 prosecu¬ 
tors. I want to train my prosecutors so 
everyone here will be fair to the people of 
Brooklyn when these incidents happen 
and not just say, “It was an accident." 

What laws would you like to see 
changed? 

This was part of the discussion at the 
Taskforce meeting. Maybe driving with 
a suspended license, in some instances, 


when it's a misdemeanor, can be bumped 
up to a Glass D felony. When we met 
there were a number of legislative ideas 
that folks were suggesting we pursue. 
That's going to take more than just the 
Brooklyn District Attorney. It's going to 
take our partners up in Albany. The City 
Council gave us Vision Zero, but Albany 
controls the DMV and everything else, 
so we need to bring other elected offi¬ 
cials to the table. The good thing is that 
the Taskforce is just beginning. We have 
room for people to join us. We're not try¬ 
ing to come up with a solution tomorrow. 
We're trying to come up with long-term 
solutions that will make Brooklyn safer 
and the city safer and the country safer. 


”1 BELIEVE THERE'S 
A GREATER ROLE 
FOR DISTRICT 
ATTORNEYS TO 
PLAY IN KEEPING 
OUR STREETS 
SAFE” 


When would you like to see the Task- 

force start developing solutions? 

As soon as possible. Don't get the 
impression that this is an academic 
exercise where we're sitting around say¬ 
ing, “Gee, it would be nice if we could 
have safer streets." We can have safer 
streets. We have to work harder to 
make our streets safer. So, I can't give 
you a timeframe. I can't say that in two 
months, we'll have X. I expect us all to 
work together in good faith over the next 
couple of months, and possibly years, to 
do what we can to implement important 
measures to prevent these fatalities 
from happening and to investigate and 
prosecute those cases that deserve to 
be investigated and prosecuted. That 
being said, I think that we are heading in 
the right direction. We had a productive 
meeting a month ago. We all left with the 


determination to meet again. Sometimes 
you have a meeting and it doesn't go too 
well. This was not that meeting. I think 
that we need to make sure we don't lose 
momentum. I'm committed to making 
sure that if I can't make a meeting, one of 
my top executives is there to represent 
me and this office. 

Let me also make it clear, I'm not try¬ 
ing to do anything other than make the 
streets of Brooklyn safer. This all came 
out of when Council Member Lander 
brought that young boy's father to see 
me. It's that simple. I was already con¬ 
cerned and already interested, but that 
was the motivating factor: to do some¬ 
thing other than meet with another set 
of devastated, grieving parents. I can't 
speak for anyone else but me: this is a 
genuine commitment to work with the 
advocates, the NYPD, other members 
of the court system, transit workers and 
other stakeholders to see how we all can 
do better in Brooklyn. 

Speaking to our readers, what would 
you like to see the advocates do? 

I think the advocates are doing a very 
good job. When I was running for D.A., 
there was a fatality in Williamsburg—an 
artist named Mathieu Lefevre—he was 
hit by a truck—I went to Transportation 
Alternatives to get information about 
it online. I was able to understand what 
happened and to hear what his mother 
was saying. That was important. I don't 
know what the advocates can do that 
they're not doing now. I think being pro¬ 
active and approaching us and being able 
and willing to work with all the key stake¬ 
holders is critical. 

In order for this to work, everyone 
has to play their role. You can't have one 
partner who's really committed and 
another just going through the motions. 
You want people to get the issue, to know 
how important it is, and that something 
can be done about it. The advocates are 
doing that. They're doing their part. 
That's a fact. And it's not my role to sug¬ 
gest what the advocates should do. I 
have to do my job, to play my part as the 
Brooklyn D.A., to make sure my prosecu¬ 
tors are doing what they can do. My con¬ 
cern is my office doing our part. ■ 
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BROOKLYN 

GREENWAY 

INITIATIVE 


25% of profits to support bicycle advocacy. 


BETTER BICYCLE PRODUCTS 
FOR A BETTER WORLD 


BROOKLYN and 
QUEENS waterfront, 
from Greenpoint to 
Rockaway Beach 


I SATURDAY 
JULY 25.2015 


Register now at 

EPICRIDE.NYC 


SUPPORT WHAT 
YOU LOVE. 


We share your love of riding bikes. Our bicycle 
accessories make your two-wheeled travels easier, 
safer, and a lot more fun. Every time you purchase 
One of our products you are partnering in our mission 
to contribute 


Visit us online at plcmetbike.com to find out more. 
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SAFE STREETS 

A Moment for Silence 



AFTER YEARS OF SHOUTING, MANHATTAN ACTIVISTS FOUND POWER IN A DIFFERENT KIND OF PROTEST 


ON THE EVENING OF FEBRUARY 3RD, 

Transportation Alternatives, Families for 
Safe Streets and other advocates staged 
an awe-inspiring protest at Manhattan 
Community Board 7's monthly meeting. 
It wasn't the largest or the loudest or the 
fiercest. In fact, as far as superlatives go, 
its only claim to fame is that it was the 
quietest. In that silence, though, there 
was real power. 

After years of speaking up for safe 
streets at community board meetings, 
town halls and other stakeholder gather¬ 
ings, area residents felt that their voices 
weren't being heard by the powers that 
be. “The two co-chairs of the community 
board's transportation committee, Dan 
Zweig and Andrew Albert, have stone¬ 
walled and sabotaged safety initiative 
after safety initiative. They have refused 
to engage or communicate with us, even 
refusing to share their vision for the 
Upper West Side. Because of them, our 


streets have only seen modest improve¬ 
ments, despite all of our hard work. 

That is not acceptable, and it's time for 
our voices and vision to be heard," said 
Lisa Sladkus, who helped organize the 
protest. 

Sick of shouting, Sladkus and her 
neighbors organized a demonstration 
where community members, children, 
parents and victims of traffic violence 
could register their dissatisfaction with 
signs and silence. The effect was eerie. 

“These failures to act have led to the 
continuation of the dangerous street 
conditions that plague the Upper West 
Side," Sladkus said. “So we really had to 
find a new way to express our deep frus¬ 
tration, disappointment and urgency. We 
wanted the signs to speak for us, to show 
the board that we hold them accountable. 
I think they were shocked." 

Signs reading, “Vision Zero Now," 
“Stop Blaming Victims," and “Silent Plea 


for Life-Saving Leadership," crowded the 
conference room. Attendees were forced 
to experience the numbers and passions 
of these committed activists. 

“Speaking as a community board 
member, the most memorable part was 
at the end when the protesters filed out," 
said Ken Coughlin. “They chose an exit 
at the front of the room, forcing them to 
silently walk in front of the board, one 
by one, each holding a small yellow and 
black Vision Zero sign." 

“I've been to a lot of community board 
meetings over the years," said Caroline 
Samponaro, T.A.'s Deputy Director. 
“That one looked special. And other T.A. 
activist committees took notice." 

“I could see silent protests become a 
bigger part of our advocacy," she added, 
“especially in situations where board 
members are acting contrary to the 
wishes and interests of the community 
at large." ■ 
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victims for more than fifteen years. Adam has been a Transportation Alternatives 
member and donor since 1995, and serves on the Legal Affairs Committee of the 
League of American Bicyclists. He has been an avid cyclist for over 25 years and 
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Steve Vaccaro has litigated personal injury cases for cyclists, pedestrians 
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PARTNER PROFILE 

Rohan Singh and Team Spotify 



MATS LINANDER, DAVID XIA, 
ROHAN SINGH AND BECKY 
SANDLER ARE A SMALL 
SAMPLE OF SPOTIFY’S BIKE TO 
WORK CHALLENGE TEAM. 


Where do you work? Spotify. 

What do you do? Pm a software 
engineer. 

How many of your colleagues are par¬ 
ticipating in T.A.’s Bike to Work Chal¬ 
lenge? Last year, we had about a dozen, 
but the weather was bad all week. This 
year, I think we'll have more than 20. 


Out of how many people? In the New 

York office, I think there are about 300 
people. 

That's a pretty good percentage. Why 
do you think so many of your col¬ 
leagues bike to work? The most obvious 
answer is that we have a company culture 
that makes biking an easy choice. We've 
got a bike room downstairs in New York. 
In Stockholm, where we're based, there 


are showers and a bike room. In San 
Francisco, people are allowed to bring 
their bikes inside. 

Have you spent much time in Stock¬ 
holm? How does cycling there com¬ 
pare to New York? Before New York, I 
was there for two years. They think of 
cycling as a perfectly normal way for peo¬ 
ple to get from A to B. It's a real contrast 
to the States, where, for better or worse, 
cyclists strongly self-identify and can 
get a little aggressive. There's just a very 
relaxed approach to cycling in Stock¬ 
holm. That said, the winters there make 
this year's look tame. 

There’s a perception in some circles 
that the tech world is drawn to cycling. 
Do you agree? If so, why do you think 
that is? The tech world is into cycling. 

As for why, well, I think it's because of 


THIS YEAR'S BIKE TO WORK 
CHALLENGE RUNS FROM MAY 1-22. 
FIND OUT MORE AT: 
www.bikenyc.org/challenge 


the culture of hacks. I'm not saying that 
in a computer-hacking way, but in a life 
way. Tech really appreciates that there 
are often these other ways of doing tra¬ 
ditional things. Bike commuting in a city 
is a definite hack. It's faster, cheaper and 
way more fun than driving or taking the 
train. 

How do you feel about New York’s 

cycling scene? That's a deep question. 
First off, there's a lot New York does well, 
or even better than other cities, which is 
not the world's perception. There's this 
idea from outside that cycling is danger¬ 
ous in New York, or that you'd have to 
be crazy, but there's so much infrastruc¬ 
ture here. Lanes, paths, maps, racks: It's 
something I wasn't expecting. I think the 
connectivity is great. On the other hand, 
the culture is different. The thought of 
being honked at, let alone the reality of 
being honked at, is simply inconceivable 
in Stockholm. It just wouldn't happen. In 
New York, well, it's New York. I feel that 
cyclists are sort of on-edge all the time. 

Do you think that as more people bike, 
that’s changing? Absolutely. I think Giti 
Bike has done a lot in that regard, and as 
more people ride, the streets feel safer. 
Bike commuting during rush hour, when 
there are packs of cyclists everywhere, 
feels really great and quite different than 
riding at off-hours. 

Has cycling changed your relationship 
to New York? Yes. When I moved here, I 
moved with a coworker from Stockholm. 
We both shipped our bikes and spent the 
first month riding everywhere. I think we 
rode 400 miles that first month. It was 
an incredible introduction to the city. 

We saw how it all fit together in a way the 
subwayjust doesn't allow. ■ 
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THE SIT-DOWN 

Jill Abramson 



DURING HER STORIED CAREER ATTHE 

New York Times , Jill Abramson served 
as Washington Bureau Chief, Managing 
Editor and finally Executive Editor. Dur¬ 
ing those years, she was also one of tens 
of thousands of New Yorkers to suffer the 
cruelty of traffic violence. In 2007, out¬ 
side of the Times building, she was struck 
and seriously injured by a delivery truck 
while crossing the street with the right of 
way. Abramson sat down with Reclaim to 
talk about traffic violence, her reporting 
on street safety, the future of Vision Zero 
and a lot more. 

What put street safety on your radar? 

Unfortunately, it popped on to my radar 
screen because I had an up-close and 
personal experience with being involved 
in a crash and being badly hurt. Once that 
happens to you, it's an indelible experi¬ 
ence—one that over time, Eve thought a 
lot about and personally struggled over 
during recovery. 


And what prompted you to write 
about your crash? At a certain point, 
the way that I actually process some¬ 
thing is usually by writing something. 

I hadn't written anything about being 
injured or what that was like, and at the 
Times , everyone had a high awareness 
that this had happened to me. After a 
few months away, I came back to work 
in a wheelchair. So, I became the go-to 
person for my Times colleagues who 
were badly injured. I talked with them 
about what had happened, I tried to con¬ 
nect people with recovery services and 
tried to remain connected with them. 

In all this, it struck me that this is a big 
deal. When you're struck or run over, 
recovering from the physical injuries is 
just part of the challenge. I hadn't read 
anyone write about that; about what it 
was really like to have this happen to 
you. That was the idea for my first story, 
the one that ran in the Metropolitan sec¬ 
tion of the Times. 


The second article really flowed right 
from the first. That first piece ran on a 
Sunday. On Monday morning, my phone 
rang at work. I answered and the voice 
said, “I'm Dana Lerner, the mom of Coo¬ 
per Stock, the little boy that you wrote 
about in the lede of your story." 

I had wanted to emphasize that at 
the time I was writing, there had been 
a series of pretty horrific crashes, and 
I had mentioned Cooper's death in the 
top of the story. She said, “I'd love to 
come talk to you." I saw her the next day. 
She came to the Times , and she really 
emphasized the lack of enforcement in 
cases far more serious and terrible than 
the ones I'd written about. She told me 
that in cases where there were deaths, 
there were often no consequences for 
the drivers at all, even though in a lot of 
the cases there is reckless driving and 
other serious infractions. She was very 
angry about that. It struck me as a sec¬ 
ond strand of this subject that I hadn't 
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read much about. That's where the sec¬ 
ond story started. 

How was that first piece received 
among your colleagues and readers? 

There were some editors at the Times 
who didn't want me to publish it. They 
thought it was weird to focus on the 
Times , weird to focus on me. They 
thought it was uncomfortable. Many 
of them are now high-ranking editors. 

But Wendell Jamieson, who is the Met¬ 
ropolitan editor, he loved it. I told him I 
was nervous. I said that some of our col¬ 
leagues didn't think we should publish it. 
He was unwavering. He thought it would 
resonate with New York readers. He kind 
of stiffened my spine. 

And outside of the newsroom, did you 

I got a lot of email on it 
from readers. Everyone who this had 
happened to seemed to want to write 
and say this happened to me too. There 
are hundreds of people a year who this 
happens to. After a while, it's a little com¬ 
munity. 

Why did you wait so long between your 

crash and the first story? The accrual 
made me think, “Wow, we're this little 
newsroom. We're fewer than a thousand 
people." It just struck me that we're this 
critical mass of people. I didn't know 
whether it was anomalous, or what, but it 
felt noteworthy. 

Of all the crashes that you have read 
about, which stands out? Sometimes 
I worry that what resonates is just an 
immediate connection with someone 
who is similar, so last summer when 
Jean Chambers was killed crossing West 
End Avenue, I was really affected by her 
death. She's kind of in my age bracket. My 
sister lives in that neighborhood. She had 
worked in the graphics department of the 
Times years ago. Her death kind of tore 
my heart out. That one haunted me. She 
could have been me. 

And then there are the kids who have 
been killed. I've become friendly with 
Dana. I talk to her with some frequency 
and sometimes I'll be conversing with 


her and looking at her, and I will begin 
literally to lose by breath. The horror of 
having one of your children die in any 
way, not just killed by a taxi, as Cooper 
was—I just can't imagine myself, as a 
mother, how I would deal with that. 

You've been around politics for a very 
long time. How much of the Vision 
Zero campaign is PR? Or do you think 
the City is actually serious about 
bringing injuries and fatalities to zero? 
I don't think you can bring that number 
to zero. In fairness, you always have to 
consider the history. Now, certainly I 
don't think it's acceptable to say we're 
going to sustain several hundred of these 
deaths and many more injuries a year, 
but it's a really small number compared 
to the wild west days of the 1920s, when 
cars were just beginning to be every¬ 
where and there were thousands of 
deaths. People were furious. The deaths 
of children then had people protesting in 
the streets. So, you know, the City makes 
a big deal that the number has gone down 
a little bit this year, which is definitely 
a good thing, but with all the cars in the 
city, you can't bring it to zero. Look, in 
addition to knowing politics, I'm a realist. 
I was run over by a food delivery truck. 
New York needs to be a viable center of 
commerce. Without a business base, the 
city would be in deep, deep trouble. You 
need cars and delivery trucks to freely 
move around the city to make commerce 
happen. 

As a born-and-raised New Yorker, how 
has the city changed with regards to 
safe streets over the years? I still think 
New York is the best walking city in the 
world. My mother was a huge walker. If 
you could walk, she would walk. I'm a 
subway person. I almost never take cabs 
or cars. I like the subway. My mother 
never took it. She walked, and so I've 
walked for a long time. I think in some 
ways, when I was growing up, there was 
more pedestrian awareness. I grew up at 
the height of the, “cross at the green, not 
in between," campaign. That made a big 
impression on me. I always went to the 
corner to cross with the light. 


"WHEN YOU'RE 
STRUCK OR 
RUN OVER, 
RECOVERING 
FROM THE 
PHYSICAL 
INJURIES IS JUST 
PART OF THE 
CHALLENGE" 


Do you think those kinds of educa¬ 
tion campaigns work? Absolutely. 

And, you know, I do worry about the cell 
phones, about the number of people with 
something in their ears. On an average 
day, a lot of people bump into me on the 
street because they're not paying atten¬ 
tion. That has never had terrible conse¬ 
quences. It's annoying and rude, but I 
worry that that will create more crashes. 
Sometimes just coming out of the Times 
building, I would see a colleague start to 
cross 40th Street looking at their phone. 

I would always say something obnoxious 
about it, like, “Don't do that!" The other 
thing that makes me very nervous is 
people who wait for the light to change 
standing in the street. You could get 
clipped by a car hurrying to turn. Some¬ 
times, I want to reach and grab them, to 
pull their jacket. I don't do that. I don't 
touch strangers. 

If there were one change you could 
see on New York City's streets, what 

would it be? I'm so not an expert. The 
policy part of this is just not my area of 
expertise. 

So, if you were sitting across from the 
Mayor and he brought up the stories 
you wrote on crashes in New York City, 

what would you say? I did see him right 
after. I felt like giving him affirmation. 

I just said something like, “I like seeing 
you focus on these issues, on trying to do 
something." ■ 

THIS INTERVIEW HAS BEEN EDITED FOR CLARITY 
AND READABILITY. 




— Manzi 


is a New York Injury Law Firm 
representing the rights of seriously 
injured cyclists, pedestrians, and their 
families. We are avid cyclists, bike 
advocates and trial lawyers with an 
established 60-year history of litigating 
on behalf of crash victims in the New 
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York Courts, In the last two years, our firm has obtained some of 
the highest recoveries in the State of New York for pedestrians 
and other crash victims*. 


Partner Daniel Flanzig serves on the Board of Directors of the 
New York Bicycle Coalition, New York's only statewide advocacy 
group, where he also serves as a Coalition legal advisor. He 
is the founder and chairperson of the New York State Trial 
Lawyers Bicycle Litigation Sub-Committee and a member of the 
American Association of Justice-Bicycle Litigation Group. 

Representing injured cyclists and other crash victims in all Five 
Boroughs and Long Island. 


Offices in Manhattan, Nassau County, and Queens 




- Hablamos Espanol - 



Million Dollar Advocates Forum 

Multi-Million Dollar Advocates Forum 
The Top Trial Lawyers in America™ 



Attorney advertising pursuant to NY RPC 7.1 Prior results do not guarantee a similar outcome 
* As reported in the NY Jury Verdict Search Fteporter 
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Dispatches from the Front 

TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES' ACTIVIST COMMITTEES HOST 
MONTHLY MEETINGS, SOCIAL OUTINGS AND SUPPORT VIBRANT 
ONLINE COMMUNITIES. THEY ALSO MAKE FIGHTING FOR LOCAL 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS A LOT OF FUN. 


ACTIVIST COMMITTEE UPDATES 


MANHATTAN 

In January, one of T.A.’s newest activ¬ 
ist committees, the Upper Manhattan 
Activist Committee (UMAC),was 
founded, with Manhattan above noth 
Street in mind. They have committed to 
four great local campaigns, and are be¬ 
ing led by T.A.’s own Sandra Hawkins. 
The DOT has already responded to one 
campaign with a proposal (145th Street 
and Lenox Avenue) and is following up 
on their Harlem River Bridges cam¬ 
paign with great infrastructure propos¬ 
als around the High Bridge. The Fifth 
and Sixth Avenue crew has been con¬ 
tinuing to plug away, too. They hosted 
a very fun “You Complete my Street” 
Valentine’s Day event at the LOVE 
statue in Midtown. Support continues 
to line up among elected offcials and lo¬ 
cal partners, and big things are planned 
for 2015. 

MANHATTAN MEETS 
WHEN: Second Thursday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

WHERE: Transportation Alternatives 

127 W. 26th Street, 10th Floor 
(Chelsea) 

CONTACT: Albert Ahronheim, Chair 
manhattan@transalt.org 

UPPER MANHATTAN MEETS 
WHEN: Last Wednesday of every month 

6:30-8 pm 

WHERE: Harlem YMCA - Jackie Robinson 

Youth Center, Brick Room, 1st Floor 

181 West 135th Street 

(Harlem) 


STATEN ISLAND 

The Staten Island Activist Committee is 
launching three new campaigns: a com¬ 
plete street redesign of Hylan Boulevard; 
better walking and biking connectiv¬ 
ity on the South Shore of S.I.; and the 
borough’s first Bike Friendly Business 
District on Bay Street. S.I. activists also 


took to the streets during Staten Island’s 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade to petition for a 
complete street on Forest Avenue. They 
braved the wet snow and the rambunc¬ 
tious revelers in green to build support 
and get the word out for this important 
arterial street campaign. 

STATEN ISLAND MEETS 
WHEN: Third Thursday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

WHERE: Staten Island Makerspace 
450 Front Street 
CONTACT: Laura Barlament, Chair 

statenisland@transalt.org 


BROOKLYN 

T.A. activists in North Brooklyn spear¬ 
headed a campaign to revitalize Meeker 
Avenue, a dangerous and unwelcoming 
street that has divided the neighborhood 
for too long. Activists have begun reach¬ 
ing out to neighborhood residents and 
businesses and will kick-off the spring at 
a launch event with neighborhood part¬ 
ners. Further south, the Atlantic Avenue 
working group has been reaching out to 
residents of Bedford-Stuyvesant through 
a series of community walks and an 
indoor block party. As a direct result of 
activists’ work on this street, it was pri¬ 
oritized in the City’s recent Great Streets 
initiative. 

BROOKLYN MEETS 
WHEN: Last Thursday of every month 

7 - 8:30 pm 

WHERE: Brooklyn YWCA 
30 Third Avenue 
First Floor Meeting Room 
(Cobble Hill) 

CONTACT: Becca Kaplan, Co-Chair 

Simone Woodyear, Co-Chair 
brooklyn@transalt.org 


THE BRONX 

The Bronx Activist Committee has been 
growing and expanding its reach in the 
beloved borough of the Bronx. They hit 
the ground running by attending the D. A. 
Reform Rally on the steps of City Hall 
in January, alongside the other borough 
activist committees and Families for Safe 
Streets. Bronx activists have kept the 
momentum going more locally by gaining 
support from local businesses for the Bike 
Friendly Belmont Campaign, as well as 
engaging with local residents and visitors 
during A Taste of Arthur Avenue, a wine 
tasting at a Bike Friendly Business. 

THE BRONX MEETS 
WHEN: Second Wednesday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

WHERE: Bronx Museum of Art 
1040 Grand Concourse 
CONTACT: Danial Ranells, Chair 
bronx@transalt.org 


QUEENS 

This summer, phase one of the 21st Street 
redesign begins, introducing new side¬ 
walk bulb-outs, traffic lights and other 
street improvements along the busy cor¬ 
ridor. Elsewhere in the borough, the Zero 
on Queens Boulevard campaign turned 
out over 150 neighbors for the first-ever 
DOT Queens Boulevard safety workshop. 
Every neighbor in attendance called for a 
complete street on the notorious Boule¬ 
vard of Death. A month later, Mayor de 
Blasio announced that the City’s Vision 
Zero Great Streets program will allocate 
$100 million in funding for the total rede¬ 
sign of Queens Boulevard. 

QUEENS MEETS 

WHEN: Second Tuesday of every month 

6:30 - 8 pm 

WHERE: Queens Pride House 
76-11 37th Avenue 
(Jackson Heights) 

CONTACT: Peter Beadle, Co-Chair 
Angela Stach, Co-Chair 
queens@transalt.org 





Chelsea soho park slope 

228 7th ave 244 lafayette st 476 5th ave 
(212)206-6949 (212)431-3315 (718)788-2543 

www.bicvclehabrtatcom 


ROASTING COMPANY 


visit us at: 

200 Flushing Avenue 

rear the Brooklyn Navy Yard 

25 Jay Street 

in DUMBO - headquarters 

www.brooklynroasting.com 


ARE YOU A CARD- 
CARRYING MEMBER? 
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Join Transportation Alternatives to 
support safer streets for all New Yorkers 


JOIN OR RENEW TODAY, www.transalt.org/support 
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BIKE RENTALS Huge variety of all-new Trek bikes; hybrids; mountain bikes; read and 
competition bikes; tandems; kids hikes and equipment; and accessones/safelygear. 


GUIDED TOURS Explore Central Park, pedal the Brooklyn Bridge - ■ groups welcome! 
SEASON PASS An affordable; convenient alternative for cyclists with small apartments 
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BIKEANDROLL.COM 




YOUR ADVENTURE tN THE CITY, FROM COAST TO COAST! • CHICAGO - MIAMI - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON DC 


TRANSPORTATION 

ALTERNATIVES 


January 2016 in New York City 


VISION ZER0 

NO FATALITIES OR SERIOUS INJURIES IN TRAFFIC 


JOIN TRANSPORTATION ALTERNATIVES FOR THE 

NEXT VISION ZERO FOR CITIES SYMPOSIUM 

Programming Proposals due May 1, 2015 to 

www.transalt.org/visionzero 
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Transportation Alternatives 
127 W. 26th Street, Suite 1002 
New York NY 10001 
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bike commuter stations bike home from work party 

dumbo, brooklyn 

citywide at the manhattan bridge archway 


may 13 &. 20 
7-1 Oam, 
free coffee &. breakfast 


may 29, 6-10pm 


N bikenyc.org/bikemonth 
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